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700 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

"6. For the satisfactory completion of such a course of training the uni- 
versity should give a special professional teacher's certificate ; and when the 
work is properly organized under state authority and supervision the state should 
give a professional life-certificate to teach in the high school." 

In presenting material the writer gives many original documents and very 
serviceable summaries. There is a good index, a brief but fairly well selected 
bibliography, and an appendix containing "a brief account of the training of 
secondary-school teachers in Austria, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, France, 
England, and Scotland." 

This work has needed doing, and the result of the author's undertaking is 
a book which will help any teacher to understand better the movement in the 
teaching profession. 

Allgemeine Padagogik. By Theobald Ziegler. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. 

Pp. viii+148. $0.30. 

This is the third edition of one of the best brief statements in German of 
general educational problems. Professor Ziegler, of the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Strassburg, presents six addresses dealing with "The Aim 
and Motive of Education," "Physical Education," "Intellectual Training," "Train- 
ing of the Feelings and the Will," "Who Shall Educate and Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated," and "Schools and School Systems." 

The number of pages is the same as in the earlier editions (1901 and 1904), 
but the amount of matter has been considerably increased. There is new ma- 
terial on education with reference to sex and the reform in schools for girls in 
Prussia. The author's attitude on simultaneous schools and the training of 
teachers of religion has brought him additional opponents, but he answers their 
objections by saying that he would be well satisfied were he so sure of every- 
thing else as he is that the Simultanschule would be a blessing to the German 
people, and that teachers of religion in schools have an urgent need of philo- 
sophical and historical training. 

There is a good index. 

Die deutsche Nationalschule. Beitrage zur Schulreform aus den deutschen 
Landserziehungsheimen. By Hermann Lietz. Leipzig: R. Voigtlander, 
1911. Pp. 96. 

Dr. Lietz is a most active worker and prolific writer. Besides articles in the 
encyclopedias and in periodicals, the announcement of publications having direct 
bearing upon the schools he has founded takes an entire page in the publisher's 
catalogue. His latest report (for 1909-10, the twelfth year) fills two hundred and 
eighteen pages. All of his experiences in this valuable experiment in the direc- 
tion of a new type of school for German boys have been brought to a focus in 
the present work upon a German national school. There are tables giving in 
detail the daily programs, courses of study, etc., of the proposed school, and also 
comparisons in these matters with the existing secondary schools. At the close 
are given twenty articles in which the author sums up the demands of this new 
system. A third of these have to do with religious and moral education ; the 
others are concerned with physical education, the reform of instruction, methods 
of instruction, and means of accomplishing school reform. 
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Any student of progressive education will find the statement by this vigorous 
reformer and experimenter of the present need in Germany a help in his own 
problems. It its characteristically German that the author turns to the Emperor 
as the means of accomplishing his end. A section is headed, "Der deutsche 
Kaiser, die Hoffnung aller Freunde der deutschen Nationalschule." "Es bleibt ja 
immer noch ein Retter in der Not, der deutsche Kaiser Wilhelm II!" 

The Seekers. By Jessie E. Sampter. With an Introduction by Josiah 

Royce. New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1910. Pp. xii+302. $1.25. 

Anyone not intimately acquainted with upper-middle-class young people in a 
large city may have some difficulty in getting from this book the very useful 
material it contains. It is characterized as a "successful experiment in non- 
sectarian religion, in moral and aesthetic inquiry, with young people in new 
ways, in search of the meaning of things." As Bergson has stated, "The idea of 
disorder arises in our mind whenever, seeking one of the two kinds of order, 
we find the other." Many readers will lay the book aside because they are so 
accustomed to other forms of religious interest and statement that this will seem 
"disorder." 

Professor Royce has written an appreciative introduction in which he says: 
"The book is one to encourage every lover of good things, and everyone who 
wants to see how the minds of young people in this country, and living under 
good conditions, can be turned toward great questions in such a way as to en- 
courage sincerity, thoughtfulness, and the beginnings of true wisdom." 

Seven young people (five girls and two boys), all about sixteen years of 
age, met on seventeen Sunday afternoons during a winter and discussed a series 
of topics which the author had worked out, and which she has formulated in the 
appendix. The record made by the leader supplemented by papers written by 
the other members of the club or class furnishes an unusually straightforward 
account of a social experiment. A brief characterization of each of the "seekers" 
and the clearness with which they reveal themselves in the discussions add to 
the value of the report. 

The author's philosophy is a form of idealism approved by Professor Royce, 
and while she does wish chiefly that the young people become seekers, she shows 
throughout considerable tendency toward propaganda in favor of her own views. 
It seems unfortunate, too, that in terminology there is a tendency toward abso- 
lutism beyond the author's probable intention — "complete," "perfect," "the true 
reason," and similar terms call for constant restatement on the part of some 
readers. 

The idealistic fallacy here considers a painting art while a photograph must 
not be so accounted, because of the greater power in the former case of choosing 
and omitting details. This transcendental control is usually tempered by common 
sense, but (p. 229) in discussing vocations, teacher and pupils alike are carried 
off their feet by their hopes and feelings in the unrealistic manner so often 
resulting in disappointment. 

It seems strange to say that "we would not discuss definite social or political 
problems at all, since the girls and boys had neither the experience nor the judg- 
ment to profit by them now," when their meetings were given up to such topics as 
"God and the Meaning of Progress," "Matter and Spirit," "Prayer," "Evolution," 



